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Moses Mendelssohn was a celebrity in the most modern sense, and he 
became no less than a cultural icon. Many people were familiar with 
his face, which was publicized in sketches, paintings, sculpture, and 
etchings; his writings were widely read and translated into several lan- 
guages; and his home attracted numerous visitors. Mendelssohn lived 
in the limelight, and his words were transmitted via the networks of 
conversations held in salons, coffee houses, and spas, as well as via let- 
ters and periodicals. The emerging modern public had great expec- 
tations of him and regarded him as no less than the leader and spokes- 
man of all of Jewry." 

However, behind what looks like a camp of fans and admirers, 
during his lifetime—and more loudly after his death—whispers of 
suspicion, accusations, denunciations, and doubts circulated. Was he 
somehow a threat to Christianity? Was he, like his friend Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing, an admirer of Benedict Spinoza? Was he a deist who 
was undermining the foundations of the religion? Was he trying to 
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poison the minds of young Jews? Elise Reimarus reported that the Jews 
in Hamburg held Mendelssohn in contempt and that when his name 
was mentioned, he was denounced as “Mameluke,” a traitor and apos- 
tate. In her view, all his efforts on behalf of his people were in vain, and 
perhaps only a few nonorthodox Christians esteemed him.? Jf in Berlin 
he enjoyed the support of Rabbi Zevi Hirsh Levin, Rabbi Raphael 
Kohen, one of Mendelssohn’s fiercest rivals, enjoyed greater influence 
in Hamburg.3 

Observing these conflicting images at a distance of more than two 
hundred years, we realize that Mendelssohn was not the leader of Jew- 
` ish modernization and that he certainly was not behind a conspiracy to 
destroy Judaism. The tension between demonization on the one hand 
and glorification on the other hand is mainly a reflection of a profound 
historical tension of which Mendelssohn was only a symbol. Not only 
would it be wrong to say that Mendelssohn was unfaithful to his reli- 
gion, but he should be considered among the first modern defenders of 
Judaism. But Mendelssohn died in Berlin at the end of the eighteenth 
century and was immediately reborn into eternal life. He was no longer 
the living historical Mendelssohn, the Jew who was surprised by the 
distinguished status he had achieved and who had wanted to disappear 
from the public eye to philosophize privately and enjoy the warmth of 
his family. He was no longer the Jew whose life alternated between 
dreams and hopes on the one hand, and nightmares and disappoint- 
ments on the other hand. After his rebirth, he became.a mythological 
figure. When the “Mendelssohn event” became the focus of the Jewish 
culture war, the entire baggage of modern Jewish history was loaded on 
the rather narrow shoulders of this remarkable Jewish intellectual.+ 
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It seems to me, however, that today we are in a different place than 
our predecessors were both in 1870, when Heinrich Graetz described 
Mendelssohn as the pioneer of Emancipation, a modern savior who res- 
urrected the Jewish people, and rescued them from the Dark Ages, and 
in 1958, when Jacob Katz rejected Graetz’s optimistic story of emanci- 
pation, writing that Mendelssohn was the cause ofa crisis in Jewish soci- 
ety because he was involved in the “neutral society” that enabled Ger- 
man Jews to integrate and assimilate.’ 

Something dramatic has recently taken place that calls for our atten- 
tion. In the-~past twenty years, a significant revision has taken place in 
the way modern Jewish history is understood. A key trend in that revi- 
sion is the rethinking of the role played by the Haskalah in general and 
Mendelssohn in particular in the process of modernization. If there was 
a consensus in classic historiography that placed the Haskalah at the cen- 
ter of nearly every narrative of the transition from the premodern era to 
the modern one, in our own time there is a clear tendency to question 
the meaning of the Haskalah. This revisionist trend, which began with 
Todd Endelman’s social history, was supplemented by an intriguing 
idea that David Sorkin has been proposing for fifteen years—namely, 
that we should study the Jewish Enlightenment from a comparative 
perspective and define it as one of many “Religious Enlightenments.”° 

This last development, which has changed not only our understand- 
ing of the relationship between Enlightenment and religion but also the 
research agenda of the humanities and social sciences, is sometimes 
known as the “religious turn.”” This trend has grown so dominant that 
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it has become an orthodoxy in its own right. What is the “religious 
turn” and how does it revise our understanding of the Enlightenment? 
Three major elements can be distinguished. The first is that the recent 
interest in religion has made its study a more fully developed field of 
research, so that religious movements that were active alongside trends 
of secularization now gain much attention, and emphasis is placed on 
the continuation of religious beliefs and practices into modernity. Sec- 
ond, one of the results of this welcome corrective trend is an ongoing 
erosion of the secularization thesis. The liberal view that fueled the 
dominant narrative of the history of the Western world posited that 
under the influence of the Enlightenment, history is inevitably pro- 
gressing toward secularization, and modern religion is a mere remnant 
of the premodern period. Philosophers, anthropologists, sociologists, 
and historians now firmly believe that we are witnessing a postsecular 
era, and that the significant presence of religion in the public sphere 
attests to the weakness of secularization, even in the past. The third ele- 
ment is no less interesting and important than the two previous ones: it 
is an effort to expose the modern and the secular as developments that 
take place within religion itself, rather than in opposition to it.® 

By employing the concept of “Religious Enlightenment” and pre- 
senting the Haskalah as a Jewish form of Religious Enlightenment, the 
“religious turn” has also become part of the contemporary study of the 
Haskalah. But when we reflect on the historical meaning of the Haska- 
lah, it is not easy to define it as a Religious Enlightenment. Although 
criticism of religion was marginal to its program, the Haskalah should 
be considered a project of Jewish secularization. Mendelssohn was not 
responsible for the entire project of the Jewish Enlightenment and was 
not its leader, but he was part of the secularizing project. What hap- 
pened historically in the Haskalah? 

The maskilim took a revolutionary step when they demanded a pub- 
lic position, including the right to address the Jewish public and to pro- 
pose to it their worldview and plans to regenerate Jewish life. In the 
eyes of the rabbinical elite, this was an intolerable provocation and a 
revolutionary act aimed at subverting their authority. From this historic 
moment, the separation between the orthodox leadership and the sec- 
ular intellectual was established. And even if the latter continued to fol- 
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low religious norms in his private life and as a member of the commu- 
nity, in his public literary activity he drew his authority and ideas from 
a new reading of Jewish tradition, based on his rational understanding of 
reality. The secularizing project sought changes in Jewish education and 
culture aimed at broadening knowledge and criticizing the centrality of 
religious studies and books. But even more important, as the indepen- 
dence of the new elite and its power as an attractive alternative to the 
rabbinic establishment became more clearly defined, and as that elite 
demanded a place for itself in the public sphere, its opponents began to 
realize that the maskilim were subverting the existing order. It was this 
that aroused so much suspicion and fear on the part of the traditional 
elite, who at that stage became orthodox (namely, aware of modernity, 
identifying it as a danger, and preparing for a counterattack) and ignited 
a Jewish culture war.? 

Does Mendelssohn, who was committed to the Jewish religion, also 
belong to the secularization project? I believe that it is rewarding to 
look at those aspects of his thought that attest to his subversive and crit- 
ical attitudes. Despite his connections with several rabbis, Mendelssohn 
did not take part in the internal discourse of the rabbinical elite. Rabbi 
Jonathan Eybeschiitz, who rejected Mendelssohn’s request to be or- 
dained as a rabbi when Mendelssohn visited him in 1761, probably sus- 
pected that in Mendelssohn’s case, boundaries had been crossed.’® Any- 
one who was active in the public sphere of the German Enlightenment 
and devoted his life to philosophy could not also be a member of the 
rabbinical elite, even if his commitment to the Jewish religion was be- 
yond doubt. 

By listening attentively to Mendelssohn’s voice, we can also learn 
much about his secularizing Enlightenment. Mendelssohn subverted 
the values and conventions accepted as traditional and backed by the 
rabbinical elite. As a philosopher and early maskil, he represented a new 
type of intellectual. This is already expressed in his 1755 Hebrew work, 
Kohelet Musar, in which he was a preacher of ethics, an intellectual who 
_ wished to guide the public—not a rabbi or darshan. The values that 
Kohelet Musar advocated also crossed the boundaries of the traditional 
religious ethos and subverted the popular musar literature that was influ- 
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enced by the Kabbalah. Although the latter frightened its readers, warn- 
ing them about hidden forces of evil and horrible punishments for those 
who deviated from the religion, the voice of Kohelet Musar was opti- 
mistic. It placed man at the center of the world and urged its readers to 
go out into nature, enjoy its beauty, take the fullest advantage of this 
world, and recognize the greatness of God from the perfection of the 
natural world that he had created.'! 

Mendelssohn objected to sarcastic attacks on religion and religious 
leaders of the kind leveled by Voltaire in Candide, but it would be a mis- 
take to regard Mendelssohn as a moderate thinker who sought only to 
introduce harmony between religion and the Enlightenment. '* He was 
aware of the political implications of his views, and his theory of reli- 
gious tolerance—which included a separation between church and 
state—should be considered his most significant contribution to the 
secularization project.'3 

The trend of secularization was also reflected in the autonomy Men- 
delssohn strove to achieve in his life. Not only did he choose to forego 
a rabbinical career and become a philosopher, but he also rejected any 
intervention in his personal life and depicted his romance with Fromet 
Guggenheim, who became his beloved wife and the mother of his six 
surviving children, as love at first sight. No approbations by rabbis ap- 
peared in his works. He even presented the Bi’ur, his translation of the 
Torah into German, as a work that belonged to the sphere of culture 
and literature, not religion, and hence beyond the boundaries of rab- 
binical authority. When he heard about attempts to attack the Bi’ur, 
Mendelssohn refrained from a public reaction, but he totally rejected 
the criticisms and maintained his independence and freedom. “Let the 
rabbis be as angry at me as they like, nothing will move me from my 
position,” he wrote in a private letter, drawing the boundary line between 
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the rabbi and secular intellectual. “The ferment over my unfortunate 
book has not troubled me in the slightest. No fanatic is easily capable of 
making my cool blood boil. . . , my heart displays no signs of anger, 
concern, regret and so forth. . . . In the meantime the rabbi of Altona 
[Raphael Kohen] is keeping his thunder hidden. I do not know his 
intentions. He is perhaps waiting to strike . . . until the completed trea- 
tise is put before him. Let him do so!”"4 

In another private letter, he wrote that he knew that in Jewish soci- 
ety if one suggests even the slightest innovation that could lead to an 
important improvement, one risks facing opposition and persecution, 
but he concluded, “I have taken my life into my hands . . . and turned 
my back to take the blows . . . let them curse, I shall bless.”’*5 

Mendelssohn didn`t write his autobiography and not much is known 
about his personal beliefs, but on several occasions he revealed that he 
had to overcome doubt and that he had devoted much thought to 
maintaining his religion. In his famous 1769 reply to Lavater, Mendels- 
sohn wrote: “I shall not deny that in my religion I have discerned addi- 
tions and distortions made by man that, alas, dull its splendor. . . . We all 
seek the truth, we know the deleterious folly of hypocrisy and super- 
stition, and hope we shall possess the ability to rid ourselves of it with- 
out damage to the true and good. But I am truly convinced that the 
essence of my religion is immovable.”' And in his 1783 Jerusalem, he 
replied to August Cranz that if he found a contradiction between the 
word of God and his reason, he would be unable to adhere to his reli- 
gion: “The most I could do would be to impose silence upon my rea- 
son. But my unrefuted arguments would, nevertheless, reappear in the 
most secret recesses of my heart, be transformed into disquieting doubts, 
and the doubts would resolve themselves into childlike prayers, into 
fervent supplications for illumination.”'7 

Of course, contrary to the orthodox myth, the last thing one can say 
about Mendelssohn is that he was a secular Jew. In this context, it is im- 
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portant to understand more precisely the difference between “secular- 
ization,” the “secular,” and “secularism.” “Secularization” defines the 
historical process of the decline of religion, religious institutions, and 
the spokesmen of religion in modern society, together with the advent 
of human autonomy, humanistic thought, and appreciation of the life 
of this world. It describes, for example, the weakening of faith in God 
the significance of the halakhic commandments, and the authority of 
the rabbis, as well as the emergence of nonreligious alternatives in Jew- 
ish culture. The term “secular” defines the social identity of a person, 
and “secularism” is a modern project and ideology.'® 

The irony is that the reader of Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem might get the 
impression that it is almost a text of religious fundamentalism, although 
the book was not written by a rabbi but by a secular intellectual. Men- 
delssohn argued that the necessity of strict adherence to halakhah can- 
not be questioned: “Personal commandments, duties imposed upon a 
son of Israel without regard to the Temple service and landed property 
in Palestine, must, as far as we can see, be observed strictly according to 
the words of the law, until it shall please the Most High to set our con- 
science at rest and to make their abrogation known in a clear voice and 
in public manner.” ' But Mendelssohn’s Enlightenment was, as I have 
already stated, distinctly secularizing. His love of nature; his rational 
thought; his independent stance in his life and work; his zealous pres- 
ervation of his independence in the face of his critics; his rejection of 
rabbinical authority; his activity outside the circle of the rabbinical elite 
as an autonomous philosopher; his efforts to promote a humanistic, lib- 
eral worldview; his revulsion at superstition, prejudice, and religious 
punishment that he regarded as barbaric; his belief that only religious 
tolerance would ensure human dignity; and above all his uncompro- 
mising war against religious fanaticism, discrimination, persecution, 
and coercion are all indicators of his secularizing Enlightenment. 

In 1782, Mendelssohn’s secularizing Enlightenment reached its cli- 
max. Impressed by Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, Joseph II’s Toleranzpatent, 
and Dohm’s essay on the improvement of civil status of the Jews, Men- 
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delssohn powerfully expressed his secularizing Enlightenment in a rad- 
ical declaration that summed up his principles of religious tolerance. On 
March 19, 1782, he addressed the power of the rabbinical elite, whom 
he had called upon to forgo the right to impose excommunication: 


I know of no rights over either persons or things, which can possibly 
have any connection with, or dependence on doctrines. . . . Still less 
do I know of any right and power over opinions, that are supposed 
to be conferred by religion. . . . True divine religion arrogates no 
dominion over thought and opinion. . . . True divine religion needs 
neither arms nor fingers for its use; it is all spirit and heart. . . . Then 
with what conscience can we deny entrance to dissenters, separatists, 
misbelievers, or sectarians, and deprive them of the benefit of that 
edification? . . . The doors of the house of rational devotion require 
neither bars nor bolts. There is nothing locked up within, and, there- 
fore, no occasion to be particular in admitting from without. . . . I 
shall forbear speaking of the danger there is in entrusting any one with 
the power of excommunicating—with the abuse inseparable from the 
right of anathema, as indeed with every other form of church disci- 
pline, or religious power.”° 


A few weeks later he became even more radical. Never before had 
he permitted himself to express himself as bluntly as when he referred to 
Rabbi Raphael Kohen of Hamburg, who continued to persecute Jews 
who deviated from the religious norms, or when he defended his Berlin 
friend Naphtali Herz Wessely, who had been attacked by several rabbis 
because of his proposal for the reform of Jewish education. “Alas!” 
wrote Mendelssohn, “it will require ages yet, before the human race 
shall have recovered from the blows that those monsters inflicted on 
it.”2" Throughout the Wessely affair, Mendelssohn worked vigorously 
behind the scenes in his friend’s defense. Mendelssohn shared his feel- 
ings at the time with Joseph Galico, secretary of the Trieste community. 
Mendelssohn was furious about the injustice that had been done to 
Wessely and accused the rabbis who persecuted him: - 


My close friend Rabbi Herz Wessely, may he enjoy long life, who is 
known by all who fear God and revere His name... , who has always 
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walked the path of righteousness . . . , and now in Divre Shalom ve- 
Emet he has arisen to strengthen weak hands and awaken sleepers from 
the slumber of the idle, and he has been assailed by men of hatred who 
inflict suffering on him and persecute him, as if, Heaven forbid, he 
has incited all the People of Israel against their heavenly Father. To 
this excess has come the folly of the heartless who know not left from 
right and the wickedness of those who criticize him and seek to take 
out the eyes of those who see their defects.?” 


It was clear almost from the outset that the Wessely affair had shifted 
from a controversy over the reform of Jewish education to a rupture 
between the rabbinical elite, whose members sought to protect their 
status and authority, and the new elite of maskilim. In Wessely’s first 
attempt at defending himself, he took advantage of Mendelssohn’s pub- 
lic reproach of the rabbis from 1782, when Mendelssohn had called 
upon them to relinquish their authority to impose punishment. This 
challenging statement against religious coercion was understood by the 
rabbinic elite as a declaration of war against their authority. Rabbi 
Ezekiel Landau wrote to the rabbi of Berlin, Zevi Hirsch Levin, that 
there was final proof that those who suspected Mendelssohn’s loyalty to 
the Jewish religion were right: “He has declared of himself that he has 
no share in the God of Israel not in His Torah, and that every man may 
do as his heart desires. ”?3 

Landau’s accusations did not do justice to Mendelssohn, but in the 
Wessely affair Mendelssohn’s opposition to the rabbinical elite was 
clear. He did not avoid confrontation but argued passionately that Juda- 
ism was not a religion of coercion, stating furiously that the denial of 
freedom demeaned Judaism in the eyes of the Christians. Not only did 
Mendelssohn help Wessely behind the scenes, but he also joined David 
Friedlander in a threatening letter that Friedlander and five others sent 
in May 1782 to the rabbis of Poland who had attacked Wessely. That 
important and revealing letter, which I was lucky to discover during my 
work on Mendelssohn’s biography, contained an ultimatum to the rab- 
bis persecuting Wessely: either withdraw the threats against Wessely 
publicly or be silenced by the rulers of the state. The seven Berliners 
who signed the letter (including Mendelssohn) wrote that they even 
had the option of asking the king of Poland to intervene in the matter: 
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“We shall do whatever is in our power to save our friend from the 
hands of his enemies, and who knows how far this can go.”?4 

Moses Mendelssohn was not responsible—for good or bad-—for all 
the events that drastically changed the face of the Jewish people in the 
modern era. He was not the founder of the Haskalah movement, and he 
did not lay the foundations for changes in Jewish religious practices. As 
long as Mendelssohn’s status as the father of the Haskalah and its most 
authentic representative was preserved, it was hard, if not impossible 
(except perhaps in hostile orthodox narratives), to describe the project 
of the Haskalah as secularizing. Mendelssohn’s strict observance of the 
commandments, his links with rabbis such as Jacob Emden and Zevi 
Hirsch Levin, his belief in the divine revelation at Mount Sinai, his 
defense of faith in God, his statement that religion was one of the fun- 
damentals of society and state, and his firm rejection of atheism left no 
room for such a narrative. Mendelssohn was wary of atheism and was 
no deist, but he saw all religions, including Judaism, as supplementing 
natural religion, which required no revelation. He had no need of rab- 
binical authority to support him or give him legitimacy, although he did 
enjoy the support of several rabbis. But unquestionably the most pro- 
found secularization project that can be attributed to Mendelssohn was 
linked to his uncompromising struggle against religious fanaticism. It is 
clear to anyone listening to Mendelssohn’s voice in his writings and let- 
ters that he detested religious fanaticism and regarded it as the root of all 
evil in the past and present. He welcomed every sign that religious tol- 
erance was growing and rejected all manifestations of religious fanati- 
cism, in particular the forced imposition of halakhic norms on anyone 
defined as a deviant by the rabbis. He therefore demanded that the reli- 
gious leadership be denied the right to excommunicate and called on 
the rabbis to willingly forgo this right—which he saw as expressing the 
paradoxical psychology of the Jew who, having been persecuted by 
those under whose control he lives, in turn persecutes Jews who are 
under his control. In this respect, Mendelssohn was a Jewish liberal and 
humanist, and promoting religious tolerance was his most significant 
contribution to the project of secularization. 
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